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that the law of 1870 was passed to free the German Government from 
the burden of protecting abroad persons who had been absent for that 
period; but it was quite manifest when the provisions of the laws of 1870 
and 1913 were compared that the applicant had not entirely lost his 
German nationality for all purposes whatever. If he were to return to 
Germany, and if in the language of section 26 of the Act of 1913 he were 
to prove "that no blame attached to him, the Federal State to which he 
formerly belonged may not refuse to naturalize him." 

Moreover, in certain cases even without returning to Germany, a 
person who had lost nationality in the circumstances which he had 
mentioned, even if in the meantime he had acquired a foreign domicile, 
might still, according to the language of the statute, recover his na- 
tionality. In other words, although his position might be affected by 
his absence from Germany he had not entirely lost his nationality of 
origin. In those circumstances the applicant had failed to establish 
by the evidence which he had adduced that he was not an alien enemy. 
It would be sufficient to say that he had failed to satisfy the court that 
he had ceased to be of German nationality. He was not, therefore, 
entitled to have recourse to the court for a writ of habeas corpus. 

Lord Justice Phillimore and Lord Justice Bankes agreed. 

The Antares (and Four Other Vessels) 

British Prize Court 

Decided March 8, 1915 

(The Times Law Reports, Volume 31, page 290) 

By Order I, Rule 2, of the Prize Court Rules, 1914, "Unless the con- 
trary intention appears, the provisions of these rules relative to ships 
shall extend and apply, mutatis mutandis, to goods." By Order XXIX, 
Rule I, where the Lords of the Admiralty desire to requisition a ship 
and there is no reason to believe that the ship is entitled to be released, 
the judge shall order the ship to be appraised and to be delivered to 
them, "Provided that no order shall be made by the judge under this 
rule in respect of a ship which he considers there is good reason to be- 
lieve to be neutral property." By Rule 3, where a ship is required 
forthwith for the service of the Crown, a judge can order it to be forth- 
with released to the Lords of the Admiralty without appraisement. 
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Certain copper was shipped at New York by an American company 
on board a Norwegian vessel and was consigned to Sweden, and was 
bought afloat by Swedish subjects under a contract guaranteeing that 
it was for consumption in Norway and /or Sweden. While the vessel 
was at sea, copper was declared absolute contraband, and the copper in 
question afterwards was seized at sea and brought to Liverpool, and the 
Crown issued a writ in prize claiming that the goods were liable to con- 
fiscation. Subsequently an order was made ex -parte by the registrar 
instructing the marshal to release the copper to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, who wished to requisition it. On an application to discharge 
the order 

Held, that though there was sufficient doubt as to whether the goods 
were entitled to be released to prevent the order from being bad on the 
ground that there was reason to believe that they were so entitled, yet 
as they were neutral property it was impossible for the Crown to requisi- 
tion them, and therefore the order must be discharged. 

The Ophelia 

British Prize Court 

Decided May 21, 1915 

{The Times Law Reports, Volume 31, page 452) 

This was a German vessel captured by a British warship and taken 
into port and detained as prize. A claim for her release was made on 
behalf of the Government of Germany on the ground that the vessel 
was a military hospital ship belonging to that government, and was 
therefore exempt from capture under the provisions of Article I of the 
Hague Convention of 1907 for the Adaptation to Maritime Warfare of 
the Principles of the Geneva Convention. 1 The Crown admitted that 
the formal requirements of the convention necessary to bring a vessel 
within the exempted class had been complied with, and stated that it 

1 The pertinent part of this article reads as follows: "Military hospital ships, that 
is to say, ships constructed or assigned by states specially and solely with a view to 
assisting the wounded, sick, and shipwrecked, the names of which have been com- 
municated to the belligerent Powers at the commencement or during the course of 
hostilities, and in any case before they are employed, shall be respected, and cannot 
be captured while hostilities last." 



